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Humoresque  311 


Forswear  your  dreams 

Forswear  your  dreams,  if  you  would  write 
And  dry  your  pen,  if  you  would  dream. 

A  poem’s  hard  essential  gleam 
Is  clouded  by  the  thoughts  of  night. 

You  cannot  drift,  you  dreamer  men; 
Down  random  streams.  You  cannot  drift 
And  any  minute  guide  the  swift, 
Perpetual  movement  of  the  pen. 


JOHN  H  I  L 
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T.  S  Eliot  as  a  point  Ux& 

by  Steven  Fleming 


W  HEN  Amy  Lowell  died,  May  9, 
1925,  with  all  the  swiftness,  decision,  which  had  characterized 
her  ten  years’  regency  of  English  letters,  contemporary  poetry 
was  left  for  a  while  without  an  exponent,  personification.  There 
was  no  one  whom  a  young  writer  could  evaluate,  saying:  This 
I  shall  emulate ;  that,  I  shall  strive  to  avoid.  There  was  no  one 
against  whom  he  could  measure  himself,  being  reasonably  certain 
that  he  was  criticizing  the  poetry  and  criticism  of  today,  in  order 
to  write  the  poetry  and  criticism  of  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

The  gap  was  filled,  presently.  A  writer  of  ability  has  in  the 
meanwhile  come  into  the  forefront.  Less  militant  and  energetic 
than  Miss  Lowell,  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  is  by  no  means  less  decisive. 
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His  poetry  and  criticism  leave  no  doubt  as  to  who  he  is,  what 
he  stands  for.  That,  for  our  purposes,  is  enough. 

He  was  born  in  1888,  at  St.  Louis.  Since  his  graduation 
from  Harvard,  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  England  and  edits 
there  his  magazine,  The  Criterion.  His  criticism  is  to  be  found 
in  his  “Selected  Essays,  191 7-1932, 1 ”  and  his  poetry  in  his 
“Poems,  1909-1925.” 

In  order  to  write  a  paper  of  the  nature  of  this  one,  which 
is  complete,  there  are  certain  general  topics  which  one  should 
consider:  The  subject’s  general  critical  theories,  his  principles 
of  criticism,  his  subject-matter,  and  his  style.  As  a  poet,  we 
should  indicate  his  conception  of  poetry,  the  things  he  writes 
about,  his  treatment  of  them,  and  his  methods. 

2 

Mr.  Eliot’s  theory  is  derived  fundamentally  from  that  of 
I.  A.  Richards,*  which  might  be  summed  up:  “Poetry  is  the  re¬ 
production,  through  the  medium  of  verse,  of  a  valuable  expe¬ 
rience.”  Last  fall,  Mr.  Eliot  announced  that  he  did  not  think 
Mr.  Richards  went  far  enough.  I  suspect  him  of  quibbling,  for 
Mr.  Richards  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  more  than  uncover 
the  criterion  by  means  of  which  the  mind  decides  what  experience 
is  fit  for  poetry  and  what  is  not. 

However,  valuable  experience  implies  a  criticism  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  criticism  implies  norms.  In  the  preface  to  his  “For 
Lancelot  Andrews,”  Mr.  Eliot  announces  that  his  standards  are 
those  of  an  Anglican,  a  Royalist,  and  a  Classicist. 

*  Mr.  Richards’  contribution  is  to  be  found  in  his  two  books:  “Practical  Criticism: 
a  study  of  literary  judgment”  (1929)  and  “Principles  of  Literary  Criticism”  (1924); 
both  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
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It  is  obviously  unfair  to  attempt  to  treat  a  person’s  religion 
in  a  paragraph.  It  completely  prescinds  from  the  question  of 
the  subject’s  sincerity.  And  Mr.  Eliot  is  most  sincerely  religious. 
But  there  are  a  few  statements  of  his  which  I  would  like  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  credited  with  writing  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America  “not  only  lacks  humanism,  but  is  in  danger 
of  adding  vulgarity.”  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  if  he  is  not 
dodging  the  issue. 

There  are  a  few  statements  from  his  essay,  “Thoughts  After 
Lambeth,”  which  deserve  comment.  In  a  discussion  of  birth 
control  the  following  statements  occur: 

“To  put  it  frankly,  but  I  hope  not  offensively,  the  Roman 
view  in  general  seems  to  me  to  be  that  a  principle  must  be 
affirmed  without  exception ;  and  that  thereafter  exceptions  can 
be  dealt  with,  without  modifying  the  principle.  The  view  natural 
to  the  English  mind,  I  believe,  is  rather  that  a  principle  must 
be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  allowable  exceptions.” 

I  gather  that  Mr.  Eliot  makes  four  statements  in  the  above 
passage : 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  first  decides  the 
truth  of  a  general  proposition. 

2.  It  then  decides  what  essential  relation  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  has  to  that  general  proposition. 

3.  However,  the  Anglican  Church  first  decides  in 
regard  to  the  particular  instances. 
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4.  Then  it  proceeds  to  frame  the  general  proposi- 

sition. 

Subsequently,  he  represents  himself  as  preferring  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system.  If  the  question  would  not  be  too  awkward,  we 
would  like  to  ask  him  according  to  what  criteria  the  Anglican 
decides  what  shall  be  included  under  the  general  rule,  and  what 
shall  be  an  exception.  It  cannot  be  the  rule,  since  it  is  not 
formed  yet.  By  elimination,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  taste. 

He  continues  to  point  out  illuminating  differences  between 
Catholicism  and  Anglo-Catholicism.  Speaking  of  the  former 
religion,  in  partial  defense:  “It  is  another  conception  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  means  by  which,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
number  of  souls  can  be  saved.”  I  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
in  its  legislative  capacity,  it  is  not  the  prime  business  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  codify  principles  most  in  keeping  with  the 
general  tendency  of  mankind.  If  it  were,  it  would  immediately 
endorse  divorce,  birth  control  and  a  thousand  other  things  which 
it  has  spent  its  lifetime  fighting.  But  the  Church  is  not  utili¬ 
tarian.  It  has  this  in  common  with  the  strictly  Protestant  sects, 
that  it  conceives  its  business  to  be  to  apply  the  principles  of 
revelation  to  present  contingencies,  to  clarify  for  man  the  body 
of  what  he  must  do  in  order  to  be  saved.* 

It  might  be  added  that  there  are  numerous  Anglicans  of 
my  acquaintance  who  would  be  prepared  to  disagree  violently 
with  Mr.  Eliot,  would  be  willing  to  be  branded  as  heretics,  if 
he  is  speaking  ex-cathedra  after  all. 

*  Those  who  wish  a  comparison  of  the  extrinsic  value  of  their  results  will  find  an 
excellent  study  in  “The  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Church,”  by  F.  X.  Doyle,  S.J. 
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Contemporary  Toryism  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  that 
in  which  one  seems  to  hear  “Pomp  and  Circumstance”  as  from 
an  over-loud  radio,  and  that  which  keeps  Elgar  safely  off-stage, 
but  within  ear-shot,  nevertheless.  Granting  that  Mr.  Eliot  is 
of  the  second  variety,  one  cannot  but  point  out  that  the  party 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  negative  existence;  that  it  has  not 
elected  to  solve  English  problems;  that  it  is,  at  best,  a  defender 
of  capital,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wishes  to  push  through  am¬ 
bitious  labor  reforms,  or  to  rusticate  Mr.  MacDonald. 

The  question  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  political  orientation  posits  a 
more  fundamental  problem.  To  what  extent  is  his  exodus  some 
two  decades  ago,  from  America  to  England,  from  conventional 
Protestantism  to  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Tory  party,  and 
sundry  flag-wavings  for  various  divines  whom  Time,  being  less 
intelligent  than  Mr.  Eliot,  thought  best  to  consign  to  oblivion, 
to  be  laid  to  his  disgust  with  twentieth  century  America;  and 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  is  he  a  member  of  that  parallel  of  the 
Zionist  movement,  composed  of  people  of  more-or-less  Anglo- 
Saxon  extraction,  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  mis-applied  ambition 
in  an  attempt  to  become  more  English  than  the  English  them¬ 
selves?  Many  interesting  things  could  be  said  pro  and  con. 
It  is  debatable.  But  whatever  aspersions  may  be  cast  upon  a 
poet’s  political  belief,  it  is  idiotic  to  put  such  questions  to  his 
literary  credo ,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  to  him,  and 
not  to  be  played  with. 

5 

To  say  that  Mr.  Eliot  is  a  Classicist  is  to  necessitate  an 
immediate,  but  to  a  twentieth  century  person,  not  very  subtle, 
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distinction.  Mr.  Eliot  is  not  a  Classicist  in  the  sense  that  he 
has  any  identity  with  the  school  of  that  name  which  functioned 
in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  there  were  several 
writers,  now  remembered  chiefly  by  name,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  philosophy  of  naturalism  upon  which  they  based  their 
theory,  tended  to  confuse  “self-expression”  with  “art”  to  such 
an  extent  that  such  poetry  as  they  wrote,  came  in  spite,  and 
not  because,  of  their  peculiar  ideas  about  creation. 

Reactions  were  forthcoming  (more  speedily  in  France, 
where  they  are  much  more  keen  on  that  sort  of  thing),  from 
groups  and  individuals  who  desired  to  affirm  the  authenticity  of 
art.  It  is  in  the  sense  that  he  is  one  with  these  that  we  say 
Mr.  Eliot  is  a  Classicist. 


6 

There  is  one  principle  according  to  which  a  critic  will  select 
his  fields  of  study,  the  principle  of  pertinence.  Between  the 
problems  of  his  subject  and  of  the  poets  of  his  own  time,  there 
must  be  an  analogy. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  I  believe,  that  the  relation  between 
the  Romanticists  and  modern  poets  is  not  very  close.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  any  possible  age  of  poetry  could  derive 
any  benefit  from  eighteenth  century  literature.  Pre-Elizabethan 
literature  is,  perhaps,  too  primitive  to  have  much  interest, 
technically,  today.  It  is  probably  because  of  these  considerations 
that  Mr.  Eliot  chose  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  writers 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods. 
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The  choice  is  a  happy  one.  For  when  one  is  attempting  to 
revive  a  tradition  in  literature,  it  is  wise  to  study  it  in  its 
highest  and  its  ultimate  formation.  There  is  a  relation  between 
these  periods  and  our  own,  in  regard  to  both  poetry  and  prose. 

7 

I  would  like  to  stress  a  requisite  of  style  to  which  attention 
is  not  paid  sufficiently.  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  a 
great  stylist  is  that  he  develops  to  a  high  degree  the  outstanding 
quality  of  the  language  in  which  he  is  writing.  Thus  we  find 
Cicero,  who  writes  the  most  sonorous  Latin ;  Voltaire,  who  first 
unveiled  the  possibilities  of  French  for  a  logical,  clear,  lucid 
style.  I  was  rather  unhappy  to  find  a  critic,  well  known  in 
these  parts,  dismiss  three  representative  Elizabethan  stylists 
with  the  remark:  “As  prose  writers  Lodge,  Greene,  and  Nash 
(sic)  are  noted  more  for  vigor  than  for  grace.”*  Since  the  prime 
characteristic  of  the  English  language  is,  not  grace,  but  vigor, 
force,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude  that  he  is  judging  by  means 
of  standards  whose  validity  in  the  instance  is  not  established. 

There  are  three  outstanding  practioneers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
prose-style  at  present:  Gordon  Craig,  Amy  Lowell  and  T.  S. 
Eliot.  Mr.  Craig  perhaps  excels  in  eloquence  and  attention  to 
speech  values,  drawn  from  his  experience  in  the  theatre.  Miss 
Lowell  will  live,  if  on  no  other  account,  because  of  the  terrific 
amount  of  energy  preserved  within  her  potent  prefaces.  Mr. 
Eliot’s  forte,  I  should  say,  is  his  illuminating  general  proposi¬ 
tions. 

The  general  proposition  had  been  used  by  Miss  Lowell  in 
the  exigencies  of  controversy,  with  force  and  conciseness.  It 
reappears  in  the  essays  of  Eliot,  with  less  vigor,  more  recondite 
and  appealing. 


*  Brother  Leo:  “English  Literature:  A  Survey  and  Commentary,”  Ch.  VI,  p.  176; 
Ginn  &  Co. 
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Among  his  prose  works,  Mr.  Eliot’s  essays,  “Tradition  and 
the  Individual  Talent”  and  “Dante,”  are  outstanding.  But  in 
the  “Selected  Essays,”  he  has  preserved  a  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  throughout. 

8 

As  we  bave  seen,  Mr.  Eliot  is  a  Classicist.  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  he  will  not  dash  off 
merely  a  violent  peroration,  moved  by  whatever  emotion  happens 
to  be  disturbing  him  at  the  moment.  The  process,  if  I  may  use 
an  analogy,  should  be  more  as  if  the  reader’s  apparatus  of 
perception  were  a  piano ;  the  poet  procuring,  by  means  of  strik¬ 
ing,  original  images,  an  idea,  as  the  pianist  procures  a  sound  by 
striking  the  keyboard.  Successful  poetry  of  this  sort  is  more 
direct,  alive,  actual. 

Regarding  the  presence  of  religious  and  philosophical  belief 
in  poetry,  Mr.  Eliot  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
intolerable  to  whatever  extent  it  draws  us  away  from  the  poem: 
He  can  bear  it  in  Dante  because  the  ideas  of  Dante  are  catholic, 
probable,  inoffensive;  but  not  in  Shelley  because  the  philosophy 
and  religion  of  Shelley  are  individual,  unestablished,  unreliable. 
He  considers  the  two  best  ages  of  poetry,  one  of  universal 
Catholicity  such  as  the  age  of  Dante,  and  an  age  of  transition 
in  which  the  poet  is  forced  to  turn  to  the  drama,  as  in  the  age 
of  Shakespeare. 

I  should  like  to  enter  a  plea  in  behalf  of  my  own  hopes.  I 
believe  that  any  Catholic  can  attain  a  Mediaeval  assurance — 
without — friction  so  long  as  he  is  neither  Protestant,  nor  too 
Christian.  That  is  to  say:  A  priori  assumptions,  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility,  and  the  sanction  of  tradition  upon  scholastic 
philosophy  will  give  him  equilibrium  of  mind,  if  he  will  realize 
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the  fact  and  not  attempt  to  make  unnecessary  defences  of  the 
Church,  and  if  he  is  not  too  anxious,  at  least  when  he  is  writing 
his  poetry,  to  convince  people,  usually  people  in  whom  he  has 
no  personal  interest,  of  the  value  of  his  religious  or  philosophical 
beliefs. 

9 

It  is  commonly  held,  not  irrationally,  that  the  comparative 
merit  of  a  poem  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  objective  value 
of  the  ideation  on  which  the  poem  is  built,  the  dynamic  principle 
around  which  the  poem  is  centered.  But  this  opinion  does  not 
take  into  effect  the  fact  that  there  are  poems  in  which  the  idea 
is  treated,  actually  or  more  often  relatively,  in  a  trivial  fashion. 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  greatness  of  the  poem 
depends  upon  the  depth  and  intensity  with  which  the  poet  expe¬ 
riences  his  situation,  problem.  Why  great  poetry  is  usually  of 
a  religious  nature  is  readily  seen,  since  the  poet’s  problem,  in 
such  an  instance,  must  be  of  such  great  scope  as  to  preclude  any 
but  a  religious  solution. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  progress  in  poetry  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  a  multiplying  disgust  with  modern  civilization.  The 
title  poem  of  “Prufrock,  and  Other  Observations”  sets  the  key¬ 
note  of  his  early  development.  Here  we  find  the  two  impulses 
one  would  expect  in  a  disgusted  person :  the  desire  to  rail  against 
his  opponent,  and  the  urge  to  idealize,  romanticize,  the  opposite. 

Of  the  first  tendency  there  are  various  instances,  in  “Pru¬ 
frock”: 

I  have  measured  out  my  life  with  coffee  spoons. 

I  grow  old  ...  I  grow  old  .  .  . 

I  shall  wear  the  bottoms  of  my  trousers  rolled. 

Shall  I  part  my  hair  behind?  Do  I  dare  to  eat  a  peach? 

I  shall  wear  white  flannel  trousers,  and  walk  upon  the  beach. 
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Immediately  after  the  above  passage,  the  poem  closes  with 
an  exquisitely  lyrical  passage: 

I  have  heard  the  mermaids  singing,  each  to  each. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  will  sing  to  me. 

/ 

I  have  seen  them  riding  seaward  on  the  waves 
Combing  the  white  hair  of  the  waves  blown  back 
When  the  wind  blows  the  water  white  and  black. 

We  have  lingered  in  the  chambers  of  the  sea 
By  sea-girls  wreathed  with  seaweed  red  and  brown 
Till  human  voices  wake  us  and  we  drown. 

The  same  rhythm  recurs  in  La  Figlia  Che  Piange,  a  lyric 
inferior  to  none  in  the  English  language. 

There  are  four  fine  little  satirical  poems  in  the  book:  The 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Aunt  Helen,  Cousin  Nancy  and  Mr. 
Apollinax. 

It  seems  evident  that  Mr.  Eliot’s  aversion  to  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  did  his  ability  to  express 
himself  directly  for,  almost  entirely,  the  volume  of  his  “Poems 
(1920)”  is  devoted,  more  or  less,  to  satire.  Here  we  find  the 
Sweeney  poems,  and  The  Hippopotamus : 

Blood  of  the  lamb  shall  wash  him  clean 
And  him  shall  heavenly  arms  enfold, 

Among  the  saints  he  shall  be  seen 
Performing  on  a  harp  of  gold. 

But  Eliot’s  dissatisfaction  increased  (since  the  temporary 
purgation  which  expression  gives,  did  not  remove  the  cause), 
until  it  found  its  remedy  in  supernatural  faith.  The  expression 
of  this  dissatisfaction  and  of  his  consequent  religiosity,  is  made 
permanent  in  The  Waste  Land.  It  is  a  poem  of  immense  depth 
and,  at  times,  terrific  intensity;  perhaps  the  most  significant 
work  yet  published  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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That  Eliot  did  not  attain  a  complete  solution  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties,  one  is  led  to  suspect,  from  a  phrase  in  Ask  Wednesday, 
a  later  poem : 

Consequently,  I  rejoice;  having  had  to  construct  something 
Upon  which  to  rejoice. 

But  his  more  recent  works,  including  Ash  Wednesday, 
testify  that  the  friction  was,  to  a  great  extent,  alleviated.  There 
is  less  energy,  less  poetic  intensity,  than  in  The  Waste  Land,  in 
these  works. 

10 

i 

His  early  satires  betray  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of 

the  distinctive  traits  of  a  type,  and  a  skill  in  using  his  most 

pertinent  observations.  Thus  we  find,  in  Cousin  Nancy: 

Miss  Nancy  Ellicot  smoked 

And  danced  all  the  modern  dances. 

Her  aunts  were  not  quite  sure  how  they  felt  about  it 
But  they  knew  that  it  was  modern. 

At  the  same  time  he  evinces  a  precious  gift  for  pure,  free, 
lyricism,  both  in  a  passage  quoted  above,  from  Prujrock  and  in 
La  Figlia  Che  Piange : 

So  I  would  have  had  him  leave, 

So  I  would  have  had  her  stand  and  grieve, 

So  he  would  have  left 

As  the  soul  leaves  the  body  torn  and  bruised, 

As  the  mind  deserts  the  body  it  has  used. 

In  “Poems  (1920)”  the  influence  of  Jules  Laforgue  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  several  satirical  works,  especially  in  The  Hippopota¬ 
mus.  In  Sweeney  among  the  Nightingales  hints  of  Tristan  Cor- 
biere  may  be  observed.  The  similarity  of  Eliot’s  work  to  that 
of  Laforgue  is  so  pronounced  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
Laforgue’s  influence  upon  Eliot  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  been 
generally  conceded  to  be. 
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Consideration  of  The  Waste  Land  raises  the  question  of  art 
and  understanding.  Must  a  work  of  art  be  fully  explained, 
rationalized,  before  it  can  be  perceived  sympathetically?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  eyes  of  many  people  whose  aesthetic  perceptions  have 
not  been  cultivated,  who  have  no  cultural  sympathy  with  the 
original  designer,  light  up  at  the  sight  of  the  superstructure  on 
the  Administration  Building  of  Boston  College.  Like  examples 
can  be  adduced  regarding  all  the  arts.  One  can  decide:  This  is 
art,  upon  experience  and  enjoyment  alone,  although  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  classify  a  specific  poem,  in  relation  to  other 
poetry.  Thus  it  seems  that  poetry  too  can  be  enjoyed,  if  not 
completely  enjoyed,  provided  that  the  phantasm,  “How  can  I 
understand  it?”  is  removed. 

The  “Alpine”  difficulty  of  The  Waste  Land  is  its  simplicity. 
It  is  a  rhythmic  arrangement  of  concepts ;  designed  as  a  vehicle 
of  expression  for  a  complex  idea.  To  relax  and  with  docility  per¬ 
mit  these  concepts,  phrases,  to  produce  the  effect  upon  the  mind 
which  the  author  intended,  is  all  he  asks  of  you.  However,  The 
Waste  Land  is  not  entirely  as  complex  as  this  preparation  would 
seem  to  threaten.  Consider  the  brief  fourth  part,  “Death  by 
Water” : 

Phlebas  the  Phoenician,  a  fortnight  dead, 

Forgot  the  cry  of  gulls,  and  the  deep  sea  swell 
And  the  profit  and  loss. 

A  current  under  sea 

Picked  his  bones  in  whispers.  As  he  rose  and  fell 
He  passed  the  stages  of  his  age  and  youth 
Entering  the  whirlpool. 

Gentile  or  Jew 

O  you  who  turn  the  wheel  and  look  to  windward, 

Consider  Phlebas,  who  was  once  handsome  and  tall  as  you. 
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Reading  these  pages  over,  by  way  of  preparing  a  resume 
of  our  discussion,  I  am  struck  by  its  shabbiness.  It  is  not  good 
business  to  point  out  faults  in  one’s  own  work,  but  I  must,  in 
particular,  regret  the  superficial  treatment  afforded  his  prose- 
style.  But  it  takes  all  one’s  life  to  solve  the  problems  indicated 
in  this  paper.  However,  in  conclusion:  I  do  not  begrudge  Mr. 
Eliot  his  religious  and  political  ideas.  His  general  ideas  about 
poetry  and  criticism  are  far  more  mature  than  most.  His  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Jacobean  studies  are  valuable.  The  problems  he 
deals  with  in  his  poetry  are  fundamental,  and  treated  with  all  the 
sympathy  which  such  problems  deserve.  But  when  we  come  to 
imitate  his  prose  or  poetic  style,  we  are  placed  in  a  perplexing 
situation.  For,  in  both  these  fields,  Mr.  Eliot  is  inimitable. 
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A  ship  comes  in 

by  Grover  Cronin  Jr. 


(jTilbert  beamed  all  through  the 
evening  meal  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  delighted.  Gilbert  was  such 
a  perfect  husband  at  times.  It  might  mean  a  new  coat  or  a 
new  dress  or  at  least  a  new  hat.  It  generally  did  when  Gilbert 
beamed.  She  hoped  the  beaming  would  last.  It  might  even 
mean  a  trip  to  Bermuda — it  had  four  years  ago. 

Gilbert  sighed  a  sigh  of  utmost  contentment  as  he  sank  back 
into  the  softness  of  his  deep  leather  chair.  The  world  was  a 
wonderful  place  and  home  was  a  wonderful  place  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  wife  to  compare  with  Mary.  When  the  stocks  had 
risen  six  or  seven  points. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  was  somewhat  fearful  when  she  answered  the 
doorbell  and  found  Tom  outside  removing  his  rubbers.  Maybe 
Gilbert’s  smiles  would  disappear.  Maybe  she  wouldn’t  even  get 
a  new  hat.  Tom  was  jolly  enough,  you  know,  but  he  had  a  rather 
depressing  influence  on  Gilbert.  That’s  always  the  way  with 
brothers. 
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And  sure  enough.  As  soon  as  Tom  had  shuffled  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  Gilbert  looked  as  serious  as  little  Johnny  had  last  year 
when  he  spoke  his  piece  at  the  commencement  exercises.  She 
hoped  that  they  would  not  quarrel. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  withdrew  gracefully.  “I’ll  leave  you  two  alone 
now  to  talk  about  your  silly  business.  I  know  that  you’re  just 
dying  for  me  to  go.”  A  good  wife  knows  nothing,  of  course. 

Softly,  yet  somewhat  resentfully,  she  closed  the  door  and 
walked  down  the  hall.  Why  did  Tom  have  to  come  and  spoil  so 
perfect  an  evening?  But  then  she  was  ashamed  of  her  resent¬ 
ment.  She  pitied  poor  Tom.  No  doubt  it  was  his  own  fault — 
as  Gilbert  always  maintained — that  he  never  had  a  job.  No 
doubt  it  was,  but  Tom  was  such  a  darling.  Sometimes  she  had 
wished  Gilbert  had  his  brother’s  happy  and  playful  disposition. 
Of  course  she  wanted  Gilbert  to  be  successful,  but  .  .  .  well,  why 
couldn’t  he  be  both? 

In  the  living  room  Tom  listened  as  patiently  as  he  could 
to  his  brother’s  sermon.  Gilbert  was  really  quite  masterful  in 
elucidating  the  heavenly  effects  of  faithful  devotion  to  the 
homely  virtues.  After  all,  a  substantial  rise  in  stocks  is  a  most 
convincing  text. 

Despite  his  discomfiture,  Tom  felt  himself  rather  fortunate 
on  the  whole  to  have  a  brother  like  Gilbert.  Only  once  or  twice 
had  he  been  flung  by  him  into  exterior  darkness,  and  he  knew 
full  well  that  he  deserved  eternal  banishment  from  Gilbert’s 
citadel  of  virtue.  Generally  Tom  could  rely  on  receiving  nothing 
more  severe  than  a  sermon,  sometimes  a  passionate  invective 
on  the  deplorable  error  of  his  ways,  sometimes  a  sad,  head-shak¬ 
ing  prayer  for  his  repentance,  which  would  be  followed  by  an 
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“Even  as  I  have  done,  go  thou  and  do  likewise”  accompanied 
by  a  most  convenient  wherewithal.  Somehow  Tom  was  uncom¬ 
fortably  positive  that  this  was  destined  to  be  his  lot  forever.  At 
times  he  saddened  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  ashamed  of 

such  fatalistic  leanings.  But  now  he  was  listening  with  proper 

/ 

attentiveness  and  with  deference  truly  becoming  to  the  pious 
harangue  of  his  worthy  brother.  He  was  also  anxiously  specu¬ 
lating  on  what  the  wherewithal  would  be  this  time. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  could  hear  the  hum  of  voices  in  the  living  room 
but  was  unable  to  make  out  the  words.  She  was  not  sorry, 
though.  The  conversations  between  Tom  and  Gilbert  frightened 
her.  Tom  was  so  pathetic — even  if  he  didn’t  seem  to  think  so 
himself.  And  Gilbert  might  have  been  Tom,  you  know. 

The  steady  drone  from  the  living  room  indicated  a  perfect 
peace.  She  was  glad  that  they  were  not  quarrelling.  Perhaps 
she  might  get  the  new  coat  yet.  She  hoped  that  Gilbert  would 
always  be  kind  to  Tom — poor  Tom  without  any  sense  of  values. 
You  have  to  be  sorry  for  people  like  that. 

The  voices  stopped  and  she  heard  the  front  door  close.  Tom 
had  evidently  gone.  She  entered  the  living  room  again  and  saw 
Gilbert  still  sitting  in  his  deep  leather  chair.  He  still  looked 
grave  and  solemn,  but  he  had  actually  achieved  a  touch  of  the 
heroic.  Grandeur  seemed  to  be  flickering  about  his  face. 

The  problem  of  Tom  had  been  solved  for  once  and  for  all. 
Tom  had  been  given  his  last  chance — and  what  a  tremendous 
opportunity  it  was.  Gilbert  was  confident.  After  all,  wasn’t 
Tom  his  brother.  He  couldn’t  possibly  fail  under  these  circum¬ 
stances. 
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Mrs.  Gilbert  was  mildly  startled  to  learn  that  her  brother- 
in-law  had  been  turned  out  absolutely  on  his  own  resources  with 
a  considerable  loan  from  magnanimous  Gilbert.  After  all,  ten 
thousand  dollars  is  ten  thousand  dollars  regardless  of  the  solidity 
of  a  nation’s  finances.  But  Gilbert  could  laugh  at  her  hazy  fears, 
so  everything  would  probably  come  out  all  right.  Hadn’t  the 
stock  market  gone  up  six  or  seven  points? 

The  next  day  and  the  next  and  for  a  goodly  succession  of 
days  Gilbert  beamed.  Of  course,  Tom  was  not  around  now,  but 
even  though  he  were,  Mrs.  Gilbert  felt  that  Gilbert  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  beam.  Tom  was  in  South  America  or  some  such  place 

i 

when  they  had  last  heard  from  him.  Getting  on  famously  he 
was,  too,  from  all  accounts.  But  then  he  was  Gilbert’s  brother 
and  Gilbert  had  always  had  faith  in  him.  So  Gilbert  thanked 
the  Lord  for  his  brother’s  conversion  and  continued  to  beam. 
Pessimists  have  such  a  peculiar  outlook. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  was  delighted.  This  was  the  Gilbert  she  had 
always  dreamed  of.  New  hats  and  coats  and  dresses  were 
lavished  upon  her.  But  Gilbert  deserved  all  his  good  fortune. 
It  would  have  been  a  very  unjust  world  if  such  virtue  as  his 
went  unrewarded. 

But  she  was  much  amazed  one  night  to  notice  that  Gil¬ 
bert’s  features  had  tightened.  She  prayed  that  Gilbert  was  not 
getting  sick.  He  couldn’t  be  worried  over  business — his  invest¬ 
ments  were  all  so  sound.  But  nights  went  by  and  Gilbert  did 
not  beam.  The  stocks  were  falling  down — considerably. 
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Tom  had  not  written  for  some  time  now.  Gilbert  could 
use  some  of  that  ten  thousand  to  good  advantage.  His  brother 
could  certainly  repay  it  now. 

Sometimes  Tom  had  gone  for  a  long  time  without  writing, 
but  he  had  never  been  so  negligent  as  this.  Perhaps  he  was  on 
his  way  home.  Perhaps  his  ship  would  come  in  soon.  Gilbert 
eagerly  followed  the  shipping  news  in  the  daily  papers.  He  was 
absurdly  anxious  on  his  way  home  on  days  that  boats  from  South 
America  arrived.  He  was  more  than  half-inclined  to  worry. 
Maybe  he’d  need  the  ten  thousand. 

It  all  seemed  so  silly  to  Mrs.  Gilbert.  This  relying  on  Tom. 
But  she  was  beginning  to  worry,  too.  She  might  not  get  her 
trip  to  Europe  next  summer. 

But  Gilbert  was  a  good  husband.  He  patted  her  cheeks 
lovingly.  “There,  there!  Things  may  look  a  little  dark  now, 
but  everything  will  be  all  right.  I’m  a  bit  hard-pressed  at  the 
moment  for  money,  but  I’m  sure  that  Tom  will  be  home  very 
shortly.  He’d  never  go  so  long  without  writing  otherwise.  Try¬ 
ing  to  surprise  us,  I’ll  bet.  You  know  how  Tom  is.  He’ll  be 
along,  though.  ‘Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters.’  ” 

Mrs.  Gilbert  was  somewhat  timorous  about  putting  so  much 
faith  in  Tom,  but  she  was  more  afraid  not  to.  She  might  not  get 
new  hats  and  coats  and  dresses  if  he  did  not  come. 

Gilbert  was  beginning  to  weaken  in  his  faith  so  he  became 
all  the  more  confident — to  Mrs.  Gilbert.  He  tried  not  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  every  night  when  Tom  did  not  bound  out  of  the  front 
door  to  give  him  the  surprise  of  his  life.  He  tried  to  examine 
his  mail  without  concern. 
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But  Gilbert  was  growing  weary.  He  stumbled  listlessly  into 
the  house  this  night.  Too  glum  to  perceive  that  Mrs.  Gilbert 
was  even  more  listless  than  he.  Mrs.  Gilbert  noticed  his 
gloominess,  though.  It  made  her  afraid.  She  started  off  with 
his  coat  and  hat  to  hang  them  up  for  him.  “A  letter  came 
today.” 

“Yes?”  Dully. 

She  stopped  and  swallowed  hard.  “Fr — from  Tom.” 

“What?  Where — ”  A  new  life  surged  through  him.  She 
felt  miserable  and  very  much  frightened.  She  began  to  realize. 
He  began  to  realize  too.  Wide-eyed  he  faced  her.  “He’s  not — 

She  could  feel  her  knees  trembling.  She  hurried.  “Yes, 
dear,  he’s  broke  again.” 
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In  praise  of  pipes 

/ 

by  M  ehevi  O'Rioner 


When  my  pipe  burns  bright  and  clear 
The  gods  I  need  not  envy  here. 

— German  Folk  Song. 


A 

2jL  pipe  is  a  curved  tubular  object 
made  of  clay,  briar,  corncob,  meerschaum,  or  some  other  suitable 
material,  ordinarily  consisting  of  two  detachable  sections  one  of 
which  is  called  the  bowl,  the  other,  the  stem.  Tobacco  is  packed 
in  the  bowl,  the  stem  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  smoker,  who 
applies  a  flame  to  the  tobacco,  assisting  its  ignition  by  vigorous 
and  continued  inspiration.  Pipes  are  commonly  smoked  by  males 
and  much  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  the  practice. 

The  history  of  this  particular  form  of  indulgence  in  the 
weed  may  be  dismissed  briefly  by  offering  a  toast  to  him  who 
introduced  it  to  English-speaking  people. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh !  Name  of  worth, 

How  sweet  for  thee  to  know 
King  James  who  never  smoked  on  earth, 

Is  smoking  down  below. 

— Anon. 


Author’s  Note:  As  was  the  case  with  Amateur  Seaman,  the  first  version  of  the 
above  piece  of  writing  appeared  in  a  former  year’s  Stylus.  It  is  now  in  slightly  re¬ 
vised  form. 
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And  now,  gentle  reader,  permit  a  confirmed  and  garrulous 
pipe  smoker  to  recount  his  personal  experience  with  the  golden 
weed.  It  was  my  lot,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  my  student 
career,  never  to  have  indulged  in  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 
Mind,  this  was  not  because  of  any  fancied  morality  of  abstinence. 
Call  it  lack  of  desire  to  learn,  laziness,  or  what  you  will.  Let  it 
stand  at  that. 

Several  things,  however,  gently  impelled  me  onward  to  the 
smoking  of  tobacco  in  the  particular  form  of  which  I  speak.  I 
shall  treat  briefly  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

I  had  always  had  a  sneaking  admiration  for  my  fellow-men 
who  smoked  pipes.  They  seemed  older,  wiser,  and,  even  when 
their  pipes  were  put  by,  they  had  a  most  pleasant  and  masculine 
odor.  Masculinity  l  There’s  the  word.  Of  all  the  practices 
which  are  essentially  masculine,  pipe  smoking  is  the  peer.  (Ad¬ 
vertising  tobacconists  have  not  hesitated  to  capitalize  enthusias¬ 
tically  on  this  fact.)  An  odorous  meerschaum  is  the  epitome  of 
things  male,  a  venerable  briar  stands  as  a  worthy  symbol  of  that 
curious  being — the  male  of  the  human  species.  And  before  we 
go  further,  let  me  digress  with  a  bit  of  verse  by  Dorothy  Reid 
which  proves  my  point: 

I  like  men. 

They  stride  about, 

They  reach  in  their  pockets 
And  pull  things  out; 

They  look  important, 

They  rock  on  their  toes 
They  lose  all  the  buttons 
Off  of  their  clothes; 
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They  throw  away  pipes 
They  find  them  again. 

Men  are  queer  creatures: 

I  like  men. 

Then  again,  from  my  most  youthful  days,  I  had  always  been 
a  staunch  admirer  of  that  sage  and  extraordinary  gentleman,  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes,  of  Baker  Street,  London.  Who  does  not  re¬ 
member: — “Let  me  be,  Watson,  this  is  a  three  pipe  problem”? 

But  alas,  I  must  blush  to  mention  another  reason  for  my 
fall.  It  was  the  cumulative  and  deadly  effect  of  many  and  varied 
remarks — (from  the  mouths  of  which  sex  I  leave  my  reader  to 
judge) — all  of  which  approximated  to  this — “Oh,  I  love  to  see 
a  man  smoke  a  pipe !  ” 

At  the  home  of  a  particular  young  person  who  lived  in 

B - ,  and  who  played  most  entrancingly  upon  the  piano  there 

would  congregate,  upon  select  evenings,  several  of  her  male  ad¬ 
mirers  to  hear  her  play,  and  to  strive  mightily  to  appear  ad¬ 
mirable  in  her  eyes.  The  most  successful  of  these  was  a  young 
student  from  a  nearby  university,  who  looked  like  a  Pekingese 
dog,  and  who  had  a  disposition  quite  as  agreeable,  and  yet  who, 
withal,  could  smoke  a  pipe  with  such  savoir  jaire  as  to  make  the 

rest  of  us  heavy-footed  swains  turn  pale  with  envy.  Miss  K - 

would  put  by  her  Well  Tempered  Clavichord,  and  would  stroke 
the  dark  locks  of  this  Puffing  Billy  and  beam  most  lovingly 
upon  him.  We  all  heartily  detested  this  person,  but  we  grudg¬ 
ingly  admired  his  suave  accomplishment. 

Again,  at  a  certain  skating  party  in  West  B - ,  the 

smouldering  embers  of  my  growing  desire  to  become  a  pipe 
smoker  were  fanned  to  a  blaze.  It  happened  this  way.  After  a 
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turn  on  the  ice,  the  attending  group  was  seated  in  a  fine  room 
warmed  by  a  stout  log  fire.  After  a  little,  two  of  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  party  pulled  out  pipes  and  began  to  smoke 
vigorously.  This  picturesque  procedure  loosed  a  flood  of  voluble 
admiration  from  the  feminine  section  of  the  group.  Then  this, 
from  a  young  lady  (the  secret  object  of  my  admiration  at  the 
time) — “Oh,  I  love  to  see  a  man  smoke  a  pipe  .  .  .  Mehevi, 
you  ought  to  smoke  one.” 

“Huh!”  snorted  a  boyish-bobbed  cigarette-smoking  hussy, 
“His  mother  wouldn’t  let  him!”  (Loud  and  sustained  laughter.) 

I  bought  a  package  of  tobacco,  borrowed  one  of  my  good 
father’s  veterans,  and  one  evening  while  alone  in  the  house,  I  set 
to  work.  I  packed  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  full  of  tobacco,  spilling 
much.  I  tamped  it  down  carefully  as  I  had  seen  the  Pekingese 

youth  do  at  Miss  K - ’s.  I  applied  a  match  and  puffed 

lustily.  Smoke  arose  in  terrific  volumes  for  a  moment,  but  soon 
vanished,  leaving  the  pipe  cold  and  dead.  Again  and  again  I 
tried  to  keep  the  instrument  lit  for  more  than  five  seconds  at  a 
time,  but  met  with  little  success  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length,  by  the  aid  of  a  curious  combination  of  blowing  and 
puffing,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  most  singular  wheezing 
sound  from  the  bronchus,  comparable  only  to  that  emitted  by 
one  of  those  miniature  alcohol  steam  engines  which  we  young¬ 
sters  used  to  receive  at  Christmas,  I  managed  to  maintain  a 
fairly  steady  column  of  smoke  which  arose  from  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe  in  a  most  handsome  manner.  When  all  the  tobacco  in  the 
bowl  had  been  burned,  I  refilled  it  and  repeated  the  process. 
Oddly  enough,  barring  a  somewhat  strained  feeling  about  the 
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chest,  which  could  be  explained  by  my  strenuous  pectoral  efforts 
in  preserving  the  Vestal  light.  I  felt  no  ill  effects.  This  complete 
freedom  from  dizziness  or  nausea,  for  which  I  had  hardly  dared 
to  hope,  elated  me  considerably.  Saving  the  accompanying  noise, 
which  I  felt  sure  could  be  eliminated  after  some  practice,  I  con¬ 
sidered  myself  a  successful  and  hardened  pipe-smoker. 

Two  evenings  later,  I  repaired  to  the  home  of  a  pipe-smok¬ 
ing  friend  before  whom  I  was  anxious  to  exhibit  my  newly  ac¬ 
quired  skill. 

“Fine!”  said  he.  “And  you  didn’t  get  sick?  Light  up!” 
Nothing  loath,  I  loaded  my  briar  and  started  in  with  my  Bo- 
reasian  proceedings  and  in  a  short  time  had  a  brave  column  of 
smoke  arising,  although  the  wheezing  sound  now  increased  in 
startling  degree.  My  friend’s  jaw  dropped  and  for  a  moment  he 
stared  at  me  in  silence.  Then  he  exploded,  “Why,  you’re  not 
smoking  that!  You’re  not  drawing  the  smoke,  into  your  mouth. 
You're  blowing  it  out ,  just  like  making  soap-bubbles  l” 

I  slumped  into  a  chair. 

Grimly  I  produced  pipe  and  tobacco  the  following  night  and, 
following  my  friend’s  instructions,  set  to  work.  I  applied  a  light 
and  drew  the  smoke  into  my  mouth  .  .  .  and  into  my  lungs. 
The  tobacco  was  not  of  the  mildest  variety.  I  felt  a  searing  pain 
in  my  chest,  accompanied  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  whole  nearly  turning  into  a  convulsion  re¬ 
sembling  the  horrific  effects  of  an  overdose  of  nux  vomica.  I 
roared  and  coughed,  expectorating  mightily  the  while.  At  length 
I  lay  limp  and  exhausted. 
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I  had  perceived  the  error  of  my  ways,  however,  and  after 
a  brief  respite,  I  relit  my  pipe  and  drew  the  smoke  into  my 
mouth  without  inhaling  and  then  blew  it  out  again.  This  was 
better.  I  puffed  rapidly  sending  up  fat  clouds  of  heavy  smoke. 
But  after  a  little,  I  began  to  experience  a  most  curious  series  of 
sensations.  It  began  with  a  not  unpleasant  lightness  of  the 
head,  which,  however,  increased  quickly  in  intensity  until  a 
slight  but  distinct  tendency  of  the  skull  to  arise  from  the  body 
in  a  manner  of  an  ascending  balloon,  could  unmistakably  be  felt. 
Loss  of  equilibrium  soon  followed.  The  walls  of  the  room  began 
to  incline  at  a  strange  angle  and  objects  about  me  assumed  a 
distorted  shape  vaguely  reminiscent  of  Van  Gogh  in  his  less  sane 
moments  at  Arles.  The  floor  then  began  a  gentle  but  steady 
rotation  counter  clock-wise.  This  condition  rapidly  became 
chronic,  although,  strangely  enough,  I  felt  no  nausea,  but  merely 
an  overpowering  desire  to  lie  down.  I  tried  to  rise,  but  could 
not.  A  frightful  giddiness  seized  me  and  I  made  inarticulate 
sounds  as  I  pawed  the  air.  I  remembered  nothing  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  during  which  time  I  lay  in  a  sort  of  coma.  Then,  a  broken 

man,  I  stumbled  to  my  room. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Many  moons  have  passed.  Here  sit  I  smoking  my  pipe  and 
smiling  as  I  recall  my  first  attempts  in  the  mellow  art.  I  might 
describe  my  public  debut  as  a  pipe-smoker,  when  in  the  midst 
of  respectable  company,  an  over-anxious  pull  on  my  briar 
brought  forth  a  sound,  which  was  a  most  faithful  imitation  of 
that  well-known  oral  gesture  of  disapprobation,  beloved  of  the 
vulgar,  and  named  after  a  certain  borough  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  But  it  would  be  painful  for  my  reader  and  myself  to  do 
so.  Accordingly  I  pass  on  to  pleasanter  musings. 
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Yes,  patient  reader,  here  sit  I,  pipe  in  hand,  breathing  in 
the  acrid  perfume  which  I  would  not  trade  for  all  your  Tonquin 
musk  and  patchouli.  I  gaze  fondly  now  upon  my  old  warrior, 
brown  as  a  Brazilian  nut,  and  as  sweet,  upon  which  I  learned  the 
art.  Trials  there  have  been  in  the  learning,  but  present  bliss 
has  amply  paid  for  past  vexation.  Reader,  the  pleasure  of 
smoking  a  pipe  is  not  obvious.  It  is  quiet,  mellow,  subtle.  But 
a  good  pipe  is  an  unsurpassed  aid  in  reflecting,  in  deciding,  in 
dreaming.  Like  the  Attic  chorus,  beloved  of  Sophokles,  the  pipe 
admonishes  the  hasty,  placates  the  angry,  comforts  the  saddened. 

But  best  of  all,  touch  once  the  flame  to  the  magic  weed,  and 
in  the  quiet  clouds  of  dim  blue  smoke,  come  evanescent  phan¬ 
toms,  memories  of  the  softer  kind.  Alas,  all  pipe-smokers  be¬ 
come  incurably  sentimental,  and  none  there  is  among  them  who 
is  not  a  dreamer.  Here  enveloped  in  these  veils  of  smoke,  I 
recall  days  to  which  distance  has  lent  enchantment.  Here  I 
recall  the  old  talks  with  a  tried  friend  over  our  midnight  coffee, 
cooling  as  we  smoked.  Here  I  can  call  back  the  ocean-scented 

summer  days  I  spent  at  the  seacoast  town  of  P - ,  when  I 

would  hurry  for  a  swim  in  the  warm  sun  of  the  day,  or  at  night 
go  out  to  “set”  for  hours  on  the  porch  watching  the  moon  as  I 
smoked.  There  (alas  again)  in  those  same  days  when  the  wind 
would  blow  from  the  northeast,  and  the  rain  drive  against  the 
sashes,  would  I  repair  to  a  certain  shop  of  the  town,  at  those 
hours  when  it  was  tended  by  the  daughter  of  the  house,  a  fair¬ 
haired  lass,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  sea  outside  her  door  on  finer 
days;  and  there  would  I  puff  at  will,  while  we  talked  of  shoes 
and  ships.  Yes,  here,  with  Nicotina’s  aid,  I  can  bring  back  old 
friends,  old  tunes,  old  times. 
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But  a  truce  to  idle  babble!  Forgive  a  poor  pipe  smoker 
and  remember  that  we  are  fated  to  be  lonely  fellows.  How  runs 
the  old  song? 

Let  the  good-man  smoke  his  pipe  away 

As  oft  he  wilt:  past  wedding  day. 

But  he  who,  single,  loves  the  fuming  clay 
Will  never  wed. 

Whether  or  no  truth  dwells  in  these  lines,  I  do  not  care.  I 
speak  only  in  praise  of  the  pipe  and  wish  to  frighten  no  man 
away  who  would,  in  his  declining  years,  chaff  his  grand-daugh¬ 
ters  about  their  young  admirers.  I  speak  praise  only,  and  I  am 
not  alone  in  offering  tribute  to  the  black-burned  bowl.  What 
said  Baudelaire,  the  sorcerer,  on  an  evening  when  he  ceased 
momentarily  from  his  wizardry  of  songs  of  burning  minds  and 
broken  souls,  to  gaze  at  his  trusty  friend? 

A  poet’s  pipe  am  I, 

And  my  Abyssinian  tint 
Is  an  unmistakable  hint 
That  he  lays  me  not  often  by. 

When  his  soul  is  with  grief  o’erworn, 

I  smoke  like  the  cottage  where 
They  are  cooking  the  evening  fare 
For  the  laborer’s  return. 

I  enfold  and  cradle  his  soul 
In  the  vapors  moving  and  blue 
That  mount  from  my  fiery  mouth 
And  there  is  power  in  my  bowl 
To  charm  his  spirit  and  soothe, 

And  heal  his  weariness  too. 

But  come!  Time,  now,  to  take  pipe  from  mouth,  to  knock 
the  wraith-like  ashes  from  the  bowl,  and  to  lay  it  away  for 
another  hour,  when  it  may,  a  servant  at  his  master’s  beck,  con¬ 
jure  up  another  world  of  shadows. 
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Iconoclast 


—  Etching  an  h-Aunted  house 


by  William  C. 


Carter 


'  -L  he  Edgely  winter  place  was 
basking  in  the  warmth  of  a  semi-quarantine  when  I  arrived  to 
lend  a  little  of  the  romantic  spirit  to  the  atmosphere.  While  at 
college  Joe  Edgely  had  several  times  asked  me  to  breeze  in  on 
his  old  folks  at  home,  but  for  reasonable  reasons,  which  the  quick¬ 
witted  reader  will  soon  appreciate,  I  had  neglected  to  pay  a  visit. 
Joe’s  sister,  if  I  recall  rightly,  had  asked  me  once — and  there  I 
was.  And  there  she  was.  And  Aunt  Bertha. 

I  must  speak  first  of  Aunt  Bertha.  From  the  moment  1 
tripped  over  the  Welcome  at  the  front  door,  I  felt  the  force,  if 
not  the  charm,  of  her  personality.  She  was  one  of  those  people 
who  can  actually  charge  the  atmosphere  with  a  sort  of  alternating 
current  (you  can  come  and  you  can  go)  and,  as  hinted  above, 
she  had  spun  the  Aunt  Bertha  complex  all  about  the  domicile. 

The  minute  she  transmitted  a  few  eye-waves  in  my  direc¬ 
tion,  I  sensed  a  certain  starchiness  about  the  air.  When  I  was 
introduced  I  worked  up  one  of  those  I -wasn’t- there-Your-Honor 
smiles  and  strove  to  summon  up  a  little  of  my  irrresistible  charm. 
But  old  Berth  was  adamant.  She  showed  nary  a  sign  of  ecstatic 
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bliss.  And  neither  did  I,  if  the  truth  must  be  told.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  her  my  most  charitable  impulse  was  the  hope  that  she 
might  have  some  compensating  spiritual  qualities. 

To  be  brief,  Aunt  Bertha  looked  like  the  original  animated 
cartoon.  If  ever  a  human  being  could  aspire  to  resemble  a  duck¬ 
faced  Gorgon,  that  same  wight  must  be  the  said  Aunt.  There 
are  voices  with  smiles  and  tears,  and  there  are  eyes  full  of  laughter 
— but  if  it  is  possible  for  the  human  sniffer  to  express  the  Ego 
of  the  owner,  Aunt  Bertha’s  sniffer  did  that  little  thing.  A 
politician  would  have  instantly  noted  that  the  tip  of  her  proboscis 
and  her  upper  lip  were  as  near  to  harmonious  agreement  as  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  A  poet  might  fancy  the  bridge  of 
her  nose  to  be  a  horse  upon  which  a  youth  was  mounted,  bearing 
aloft  a  strange  device.  Not  only  that,  but  it  required  no  imagina¬ 
tion,  simply  a  purely  unbiased  inspection,  to  note  that  the 
Windows  of  her  Soul  were  surmounted  by  twin  Gothic  arches 
that  vaguely  resembled  eyebrows. 

I  felt  right  at  home,  but  I  can’t  say  that  I  felt  right  in  the 
habitation  of  the  Berth.  I  am  not  proud  by  nature  or  by  any 
means.  My  honors  lie  lightly  upon  my  shoulders,  such  as  they 
are  and  what  there  are  of  them.  I  admit  I  enjoy  marching  at 
the  head  of  a  good  band  in  a  street  parade — it  tickles  the  war¬ 
rior  blood.  But  beyond  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  “be  a  snob.” 

However,  it  is  well  to  state  that  this  girl,  Aunt  Bertha,  was 
unconsciously  building  a  barrier  of  resistance,  so  to  speak,  to  her 
own  nasal  spire.  I  could  act  the  snob,  too.  I  knew  the  tech¬ 
nique.  My  nose  may  not  have  been  as  elastic  as  hers,  but  it 
was  efficient.  I’d  give  her  a  line : 
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“Well,  Aunt  Bertha,  Joe  finally  prevailed  on  me  to  spend  a 
week  with  him.  As  a  rule  I  don’t  care  for  farmhouses,  but  the 
exclusiveness  of  this  place  appealed  to  me.  If  there  is  anything 
I  like,  it’s  exclusiveness,  emphasis  on  the  ‘ex.’  There  was  only 
one  place  that  seemed  to  promise  the  fulfillment  of  all  my  dreams 
of  exclusiveness — and  would  you  believe  it,  Aunty,  it  was  a 
haunted  house.  When  I  signified  the  intention  of  coming  here 
to  the  illustrious  sire,  he  up  and  put  his  foot  down  on  the  idea, 
until  I  assured  him  that  only  the  blue-bloodiest  people  patronize 
this  place.  At  first,  Aunty,  as  I  say,  the  old  boy  neighed  me  a 
nay.  He  got  ired.  But  there  I  stood,  shifting  from  one  hoof  to 
the  other  till  he  put  the  skwigs  on  his  wrothiness. 

“You  can  see,  Aunty,  how  Taste  runs  through  the  very 
haemoglobins  of  our  blood,  it’s  in  the  marrow  of  our  bones,  it’s 
in  our  eyes,  our  lips,  our  finger-tips,  by  all  the  stars  above, 
Aunty.  I — ” 

“You’re  crazy,”  volunteered  the  Berth. 

“Aren’t  we  all,”  I  replied,  politely,  and  zig-zagged  from  the 
room. 

Joe  and  Estelle  congratulated  me  soon  after  I  had  run  the 
gantlet.  They  were  nice  kids  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  they 
held  somewhat  the  same  theory  of  relativity  as  I.  It  was  hinted 
that  the  Berth  was  more  smoke  than  fire  and  that  upon  occasion 
she  could  get  right  democratic.  Before  I  left  I  saw  to  it  that 
she  had  occasion. 

I  began  at  supper  the  night  before  my  leave-taking  by 
remarking  that  one  of  my  ancestors  had  been  summoned  to 
Buckingham  Palace  shortly  before  the  Mayflower  shipped 
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anchor  for  the  last  time.  Then  Aunt  Bertha  strained  the  bonds 
of  charity  and  stepped  into  the  net. 

“Oh,  then,  he  didn’t  sail  on  the  Mayflower?”  she  put  in 
with  smouldering  calm. 

“No,  Berth,  he  didn’t.  You  see,  after  he  had  got  the  pardon 
from  the  king,  he  didn’t  have  to  go  with  the  rest.” 

“The  boy  hath  wit,  hath  he  not,  Estelle  ?” 

“Oh,  Aunty,  you  know  that  we  young  people  can  judge 
blood  only  by  its  redness.  Besides,  I  think  this  sort  of  talk  is 
stupid.  I  regard  all  ancestors  as  monkeys  up  a  tree  and  nothing 
more.”  Aunty  was  seen  to  swallow  that  as  her  last  hunk  of 
dessert.  She  snapped  a  deprecating  gesture. 

“Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  time  will  tell  and  some  of  you 
young  people  are  due  for  a  rude  awakening.” 

“And  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  isn’t  it,  Aunty?”  Joe  broke 
in,  with  a  hum-hum  expression  of  the  mouth. 

“  ‘Thicker’  is  the  correct  word,”  replied  Aunty,  leaving  the 
room.  ’Twas  hers  at  last  who  said  it  best. 

You  see,  Joe  and  Estelle  had  for  some  time  been  giving 
the  Berth  free  lessons  on  modern  attitudes,  and  she  had  proved 
a  fairly  poor  scholar  until  I  invaded  the  premises.  When  I 
say  this  I  mean  to  give  myself  a  well-deserved  slap-on-the-back. 
The  present  Professor  had  sailed  into  the  Berth  on  a  different 
tack,  if  one  may  use  a  nautical  term, — O  yo-hum!  In  other 
words  the  knotty  problem  was  solved  by  novel  tactics.  I  had 
at  first  spread  my  sails  before  the  Berth  and  we  both  skimmed 
along  at  a  tolerably  good  clip.  Then  she  got  the  shipwreck  idea, 
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due  to  my  reckless  navigation,  and  finally,  when  she  felt  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  elemental  things,  I  regarded  her  as  pretty  nearly 
converted.  The  proof  was  startling. 

I  noticed  it  in  our  final  conversation  at  the  hour  of  my 
departure. 

“Well,  Aunty,  I  must  say  I  enjoyed  myself  terribly.  Why 
not  drop  in  on  us  some  day?  Then  you  will  be  sure  to  find  us 
at  home.  Grandmother  likes  to  meet  the  real  class  and  talk 
over  international  relations;  and  I’m  sure,  Aunty,  that  she  will 
catalogue  you  as  a  blue  blood  of  the  first  water.” 

Aunty  more  than  broke  even.  “Good-bye,  darling,  we’ll 
be  looking  for  you  the  next  time.  Remember  me  to  mother  and 
the  old  man.  You  can  tell  the  old  hag  to  steep  some  tea  in  case 
I  drop  in.  If  there’s  anything  that  takes  the  taste  out  of  my 
mouth,  it’s  tea.  As  for  you,  sweet  child,  remember  that  you  have 
been  our  guest,  and  we  always  manage  to  ‘let  the  guest  our  hos¬ 
pitality  test/  You  probably  found  that  out.  Well,  my  boy, 
you  can  rest  in  peace,  for  you  have  run  a  good  race — you’ve  run 
it  ragged.  I  wish  you  luck.” 

As  I  mentally  tossed  the  towel  before  the  Berth,  I  decided 
that  a  lady  who  succeeds  in  cutting  up  a  gentleman  ought  not 
to  belittle  herself  by  a  too  liberal  application  of  sodium  chloride. 
Still,  I  maintained  to  Estelle  and  Joe  all  the  way  to  the  station, 
that  their  ancient  stamping  ground  had  been  given  a  new  baptism 
and  a  new  Berth. 
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A  ?iEW  LIFE 


Sonnets 


i-  10 


Steven  Fleming 


1 


1  must  depart.  A  rook-black  charger  waits 
To  gallop  me  away  from  this  my  earth , 

From  you  my  jriends,  from  my  habitual  hearth 

And  machinations  of  impartial  fates. 

1  must  depart.  What  lies  behind  the  gates 
Shall  nothing  matter.  All  previous  mirth 
Shall  be  to  me  as  life  before  birth 
Or  as  the  dreams  the  valiant  mind  secretes. 

I  must  depart.  In  some  uncharted  country 
1  shall  pass  thru  unremembered  meadows, 

And  blaze  untrodden  woodland  trails.  I  must 
Depart,  into  some  country  strange  and  wintry, 

Must  wade  thru  heather  and  thru  mountain  shadows, 
Because  1  am  not  creature  of  dust. 
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Why  must  I  go  away?  What  arrant  reason 
Rides  my  nagged  will?  And  is  there  blood 
Upon  my  hands  that  I  must  hark  the  thud 
Of  chasing  hooves ,  or  have  I  uttered  treason? 

Is  there  a  price  upon  my  head  that  brazen 
Horns  must  follow,  follow  on  the  road? 

What  madness  has  possessed  me  that  the  mud 
Bears  my  steed's  prints  in  this  inclement  season? 

When  I  ride  forth  no  man  shall  ride  me  after. 

No  righteous  foe  shall  seek  where  I  am  hid. 

I  shall  take  saddle  by  the  light  of  day. 

I  must  ride  forth  to  music  and  loud  laughter. 

It's  but  the  humors  of  my  blood  that  bid 
My  going  forth.  But  1  must  ride  away. 
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Because  1  hate  this  monotony  of  men, 

Because  I  decline  to  he  always  ailing, 

Since  Bm  weary  of  forever  failing, 

Repenting,  and  falling  into  sin  again; 

Because  1  refuse  to  always  hear  the  stain 
Of  frailty,  and  stigma  of  a  mankind  trailing 
Down  the  futile  road  to  death  and  wailing 
For  peace  and  heaven,  I  must  escape  this  pen. 

1  do  not  like  the  layout  of  your  land, 

Your  climate,  or  the  aspect  of  your  face, 

Your  women,  or  your  customs,  or  your  laws. 
Your  greatness  is  a  syllable  on  sand. 

(And  till  I’m  mounted  and  have  set  the  pace 
Fit  still  he  muttering:  Because.  .  .  .  because.  .  .  .) 
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The  recipe  my  blood  was  mixed  to  is 
Opposed  to  an  habitual  despair. 

The  essence  of  my  soul  is  never  fear. 

My  heart  cries  out  for  youth  and  happiness. 
Not  always  was  my  conduct  based ,  1  wis, 
Upon  these  principles  I  hold  so  dear , 

But  I  have  always  agonized,  I  swear, 

To  win  to  them  and  their  consequent  bliss. 

Up  rose,  in  my  breast,  the  troll  adventure,  and 
1  can  do  nothing  but  submit  to  it, 

And  mounting  horse,  away.  Perhaps  my  heart 
Could  super  best  conditions  now  at  hand: 

It  has  a  weakness  never  to  submit : 

That  motive  plagues  me  so  I  must  depart. 
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A  drop  oj  holy  water  and  a  prayer 
Will  exorcise  a  fiend  or  rout  a  witch. 

Wherefore  I  plan  to  put  behind  me  such 
A  space  of  blessed  ocean  as  1  dare , 

And  make  sufficient  orisons  to  scare 
Beelzebub  or  Lucifer  or  which 
More  potent  demon  might  assay  to  twitch 
My  dormant  memory  to  mutineer. 

That  memory  shall  not  vex  or  trouble  me 
For  long ,  since  any  moonlit  stream,  at  twelve, 
Attains  to  truly  sacramental  powers : 

Can  free  a  mind  in  sorrow's  custody : 

So  I  will  swim,  some  evening,  by  myself, 

In  Kensington  or  where  the  lotus  flowers. 
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Then  will  I  end  my  journeying  j or  ever 
Outside  some  shed  in  France  or  Switzerland , 
Beside  some  English  cottage,  or  on  the  strand 
The  other  side  of  a  New  Hampshire  river. 
Then  will  I  end  this  hard  career  of  rover, 
Bridling  my  horse  with  glad  if  nervous  hand, 
Vaulting  the  saddle,  loosing  the  bridle,  and 
Firm  in  my  purpose  to  remount  him  never. 

Not  by  a  poplar  tree  will  I  dismount, 

Not  in  a  pine  or  cedar  grove.  They  could 
Produce  in  me  nostalgia  and  gloom. 

Not  by  a  palm  tree  shaded  fount, 

Amid  teak  trees  nor  in  an  aloe  wood: 

The  difference  must  make  me  think  of  home. 
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1  shall  ride  forth  and  I  shall  not  come  back : 

This  domicile  which  I  have  known  since  birth 
Shall  grow  a  parcel  of  the  temperate  earth: 

Its  windows  broken  by  lightning,  ruin  and  rack 
Of  winter  on  its  walls,  and  here  a  crack 
And  there  a  leaking  roof,  menial  to  the  mirth 
Of  cruel  beings  while,  perhaps,  in  Perth 
1  rear  against  despair  a  new  bivouac . 

I  shall  ride  forth.  .  .  .  Suppose  I  change  my  mind: 
When  1  have  worn  out  this  and  the  next  saddle , 
And  all  my  swords  are  rusted  by  age  and  blunted ; 
I  might  come  back,  if  I  were  sure  Vd  find 
All  I  know  dead,  and  some  child  now  in  cradle, 

A  village  ancient,  who  says  my  house  is  haunted. 
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But  since  the  shelter  of  my  mind  is  bent 
To  semblance  of  the  ancient  cities  Troy; 

The  essence  of  a  yet  untested  toy 
The  creaking  rafters  of  this  firmament ; 

The  pins  that  hold  this  momentary  tent 
A  masquerade  of  flagpoles  for  a  boy ; 

And  fibres  of  a  yet  unflowered  joy 
Rooted  in  youth’s  or  childhood’s  discontent ; 

Would  it  be  civil  to  foreswear  the  bones 
Of  my  ancestral  selves?  Dare  I  excite 
The  wrath  of  those  who  easily  might  spill 
The  house  of  which  their  graves  are  cornerstones , 
And  break  my  bones ,  or  murder  me  outright? 

I  am  of  age  but  1  must  mind  them  still. 
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Now  in  anticipation  my  retreat 
Goes  crashing  to  the  ground,  and  never  nail 
Shall  enter  wood.  For  I  must  always  jail 
Who  try  what  never  man,  however  great, 

Has  done:  against  God’s  pleasure,  my  conceit 
Would  swing  a  house  from  heaven,  would  avail 
Without  help  of  experience,  and  conceal 
Awareness  of  anterior  defeat. 

1  shall  ride  forth,  and  much  as  1  intended, 

Upon  a  sable  stallion.  I  must 

Ride  forth,  altho  my  setting  out  is  distant. 

But  now  my  sickness  to  depart  is  mended ; 

For  while  the  blood  is  flowing  well,  the  lust 
To  make  this  final  trip  is  not  persistent. 
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An  unchristian  griffin  has  attacked  my  mind, 

Who  nibbles  at  my  flesh  and  sucks  my  veins, 
Having  late  sampled  my  entrails  and  my  brains 
And  belches  on  me  malisons  unkind: 

That  1  shall  never  summer  solace  find 
In  solitude,  until  the  last  moon  wanes 
That  1  shall  see.  That  for  all  my  pains. 

That,  and  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  blind. 

Now  1  am  more  than  half  inclined  to  shove 
This  piece  away,  since  phrases  press  like  swords 
On  me  (who  even  dreamed  of  lying,  lip 
Against  rubescent  liquid  lip,  with  love), 

And  what  I  thought  were  solemn  vows,  these  words 
Are  merely  exercises  in  penmanship. 
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The  philosophers 

The  scene  was  a  very  correct  tea — attended  by  some  very 

correct  young  people  of  college  age.  A  small  group  crystallized 
at  one  corner  of  the  room:  it  was  made  up  of  four  students, 

three  of  them  attending  three  different  large  colleges,  and  the 
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fourth  studying  at  a  smaller  institution.  By  coincidence,  all  were 
concentrating  on  Philosophy. 

* 

One  of  them,  a  very  earnest  young  man,  who  came  from  the 
smaller  college,  had  disagreed  with  the  young  woman  who  was 
studying  Spinoza.  She  stated  that  she  admired  the  philosopher 
except  for  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God, 
which  she  considered  undemonstrable.  The  earnest  man  dis¬ 
coursed  with  some  violence  on  Spinoza’s  definition  of  substance. 
The  Spinozaite  gracefully  admitted  that  there  seemed  to  be 
something  wrong  there,  and  withdrew  from  the  argument. 

But  her  companion  asked  very  politely  what  was  the  correct 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
earnest  young  man,  throwing  the  last  vestiges  of  his  tea  manners 
to  the  winds,  talked  for  five  minutes  to  his  questioner  after  get¬ 
ting  him  to  admit  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  there 
shouldn’t  be  a  principle  of  Causality.  The  three  students  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  metaphysical  demonstration  with  interest,  interposed 
a  quiet  request  for  clarification  here  and  there,  and  when  the 
earnest  young  man  had  concluded  his  proof  (somewhat  out  of 
breath)  all  three  nodded  their  heads  respectfully  and  said  that 
it  sounded  quite  convincing. 

Then  the  third  student,  who  had  a  formidable  background 
of  classical  languages  and  historical  information,  started  in  on 
the  Kantian  school.  Her  favorite  was  Hegel — at  her  college 
there  was  an  entire  course  devoted  to  him — and  she  asked  if  the 
earnest  young  man  had  any  objection  to  Hegel.  He  had,  and 
disagreed  with  her  quite  positively  on  the  validity  of  the  theories 
of  the  whole  Idealist  group.  She,  too,  listened  courteously, 
admitted  some  points  and  denied  others.  The  discussion  went  on. 
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After  a  breathing  spell,  the  first  member  of  the  group  asked 
the  earnest  young  man:  “Well  now,  you  don’t  like  all  these 
philosophers  and  you  don’t  like  their  schools  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  what 
system  do  you  like?”  The  earnest  young  man  declared  that  he 

was  a  thorough-going  Scholastic. 

/ 

There  was  an  immediate  reaction.  The  two  young  women 
covered  their  mouths,  but  the  male  student  laughed  outright. 
But  incredulity  quickly  replaced  mirth.  “Do  you  really  mean 
it?”  “Well,  that’s  a  new  one  on  me.”  “Then  I  suppose  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  your  favorite  philosopher?” 

They  were  amused,  not  because  they  thought  the  earnest 
young  man  ridiculous — his  arguments  were  plausible — but  be¬ 
cause  there  was  something  indefinably  quaint  about  finding  a 
person  in  this  day  and  age  holding  to  the  Scholastic  system  of 
philosophy. 

There  is  a  moral,  of  course. 
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the  arts 


Stravinsky  and  le  Sacre 

It  was  something  of  a  task  to  read  through  the  mass  of  print 
discharged  by  one  of  the  better  Boston  newspapers  on  the  days 
preceding  and  following  the  performances  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Stravinsky’s  Le  Sacre 
du  Printemps ;  but  it  was  even  more  trying  to  attempt  to  stomach 
with  equanimity  the  loud  huzzas — at  least  fifteen  years  out  of 
date — raised  therein  extolling  the  virtues  of  Prince  Igor  and  his 
redoubtable  war-horse.  The  reactions  of  the  New  York  critical 
brethren  presented  a  somewhat  surprising  contrast  to  those  of 
their  colleagues  in  Boston,  for  the  printed  criticisms  of  the 
former,  following  a  subsequent  performance  of  the  work  in  New 
York,  were  none  too  flattering  either  to  the  composer  or  the 
work  concerned.  The  New  York  critics  found  Le  Sacre  a  little 
the  worse  for  wear,  no  longer  dealing  the  shattering  effects  of 
post-war  days,  lacking  the  shock  and  thrill  of  first  performance. 
This  unanimity  of  opinion  represents  a  significant  and  healthy 
change  in  the  attitude  of  American  criticism  toward  Stravinsky,  a 
change  which  has  been  slow  in  coming,  but  which  has  already 
made  its  presence  felt  for  some  years. 

No  people  have  ever  been  “taken  in”  so  completely  in  a 
matter  where  artistic  standards  have  been  involved  as  our  warm¬ 
hearted  American  public  in  the  case  of  this  composer  and  his 


works.  For  almost  two  decades  Stravinsky  has  been  bravoed  by 
an  innumerable  host  of  supporters  who  have  claimed  him  as  the 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age,  and  who  have  declared  that 
Le  Sacre,  his  masterpiece,  will  stand  in  the  company  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  greatest  composers  of  all  time. 

These  enthusiasts  can  be  divided  into  three  classes  even 
today.  The  ringleaders  of  this  heroic  revolt  from  tradition,  of 
course,  were  Stravinsky’s  own  drum-beaters,  professional  and 
amateur.  (No  one  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  deny  that  Stravinsky 
possesses  the  most  perfectly  developed  instinct  for  self-adver¬ 
tising  of  all  modern  composers.)  An  astonishing  number  of 
people  who  know  nothing  whatever  about  art,  or  about  music  in 
particular  form  the  second  division.  They  are  the  self-styled 
liberals  of  art,  and  their  slogan  is  “Anything,  as  long  as  it’s 
modern!”  Stravinsky  and  his  chef-d’oeuvre  fill  the  bill  very 
nicely;  accordingly,  the  inevitable  Bohemians  have  championed 
his  cause  with  surprising  energy.  Unfortunately  the  third  class 
is  made  up  of  ducks  of  a  different  feather.  It  is  lamentable  to 
contemplate  the  number  of  intelligent  and  thoroughly  worthy 
folk  who  have  been  completely  deceived  by  the  antics  of  Igor 
Stravinsky.  At  times,  the  attitude  of  people  of  this  last  type  is 
almost  liable  to  understanding;  nearly  always  it  is  thoroughly 
incomprehensible. 

Le  Sacre  was  a  sensation  right  from  the  beginning.  That 
fact  alone  should  have  been  just  cause  for  suspicion.  One  of 
Debussy’s  best  works,  La  Mer,  and  Ravel’s  Daphnis  et  Chloe, 
certainly  his  finest,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  not  long 
before  the  appearance  of  Stravinsky’s  ballet,  but  were  greeted 
with  comparative  indifference.  Stravinsky’s  work  provoked  a 
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thunderous  deluge  of  passionate  acclaim  on  one  hand  and  pas¬ 
sionate  abuse  on  the  other.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  even  today  the  effect  of  time  upon  the  three  cited  composi¬ 
tions  is  distinctly  perceptible.  The  three  leading  American 
orchestras  have  been  quietly  using  La  Mer  as  a  repertory  piece 
for  years,  while  the  better-known  suite  from  Daphnis  et  Chloe 
has  become  almost  too  popular. 

The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  with  Le  Sacre,  however.  The 
performance  in  Boston  was  in  the  nature  of  a  “revival”;  the 
work  had  not  been  performed  here  for  six  years.  There  was 
something  of  a  flurry  and  there  was  some  discussion — nothing 
like  that  of  years  ago — but  still  there  was  flurry  and  discussion 
and  renewed  vows  of  undying  faith  in  the  music.  One  could 
hardly  help  thinking  of  Strauss’s  Heldenleben,  “done”  here 
almost  yearly,  and  received  in  the  quietest  manner  possible. 

A  glance  at  the  newspaper  files  in  reference  to  the  staging 
of  the  ballet  in  Philadelphia  two  years  ago  is  instructive  and 
enlightening.  In  this  instance,  not  merely  the  orchestral  music, 
but  the  choreography,  the  stage  settings,  and  the  whole  elaborate 
shooting-match  was  put  on  with  great  expense  and  even  greater 
publicity.  In  other  words,  Dr.  Stokowski  had  prepared  the  per¬ 
fect  setting  for  the  ideal  performance  of  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps. 

But,  alas,  the  whole  affair  was  a  distinct  disappointment 
and  most  of  the  native  and  visiting  critics  admitted  as  much. 
It  may  have  been  that  there  were  insufficient  rehearsals,  and  it 
may  have  been  that  the  absence  of  Diaghelev  and  Nijinski  was 
felt.  Or  it  may  have  been  that  the  mumbo  jumbo  had  already 
worn  thin. 
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In  art,  sincerity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  But  Stravinsky’s 
sincerity  has  always  been  open  to  suspicion.  He  has  been  too 
much  of  the  straw  blowing  in  as  many  directions  as  there  are 
quarters  of  the  wind.  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  and  the  Psalm- 
Symphony,  Petrouchka  and  Apollon  Musagete,  the  Capriccio 
and  the  Violin  Concerto  form  disconcerting  juxtapositions. 
Stravinsky’s  best  is  undoubtedly  the  first-named,  but  the  passing 
years  have  not  dealt  lightly  with  it. 

J.  G.  B. 
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Public  comment- 

To  supplement  the  recent  discussion  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  not  a  few  students  of  the  College,  the  editorial  board 
has  decided  to  reprint  in  whole  or  part  certain  selected  comment 
concerning  the  relative  merits  of  The  Stylus,  which  has  been 
received  during  the  course  of  this  academic  year  from  outside 
sources.  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  kind  permission  of  many  of 
the  following  communicants  for  the  reproduction  of  private 
correspondence.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  faculty  advisory 
committee  saw  fit  to  exclude  a  highly  interesting  letter  from 
George  Bernard  Shaw  on  the  grounds  that  the  epithets  employed 
by  Mr.  Shaw  in  criticizing  the  magazine  could  be  of  no  possible 
interest  to  the  student  body. 

I  want  to  talk  to  the  American  people  a  few  minutes  about 
The  Stylus.  I  rely  on  this  publication  to  restore  confidence  in 
American  institutions,  to  lend  courage  to  the  bankers,  and  to 
keep  Old  Glory  flying  at  the  peak  as  ever. — Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt. 

I  emphatically  deny  that  I  have  been  writing  for  The  Bos¬ 
ton  College  Stylus  under  a  pseudonym.  The  magazine  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  sordid,  and  its  policies  are  dangerous. — H.  L.  Mencken. 
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The  Stylus  is  flippant,  foppish,  frivolous,  and  foolish. — 
The  Holy  Cross  Purple. 

To  me  The  Stylus  is  like  a  breath  of  pure  fresh  air,  like  a 

perfumed  caress,  like  a  butterfly’s  wing. — Ann  Burlak. 

/ 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  is  a  vicious  purveyor  of  Brit¬ 
ish  imperialism  intended  to  crush  the  people  of  India.  If  its 
publication  is  continued,  I  shall  go  on  another  hunger  strike. — 
Mahatma  Gandhi. 

As  President  of  Wellesley  College,  allow  me  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  The  Stylus.  I  like  it  because  it  is  so  sweet, 
simple  and  girlish. — Ada  Fitz-Pendleton. 

I  think  The  Stylus  is  a  superior  amusement.  I  do  not 
mean  an  amusement  for  superior  people.  But  what  the  devil 
does  The  Stylus  mean  by  pontificating  about  me? — T.  S.  Eliot. 

We  think  The  Stylus  is  just  dandy. — America. 

I  like  The  Stylus,  but  I  don’t  understand  it. — Albert  Ein¬ 
stein. 

Whatinhevvinsname  are  these  hear  kriticks  lambastin  The 
Stylus  about?  I  suppoze  they  could  do  a  damsitebetter  if  they 
writ  it  themselves!  Goshallhemlock  they’d  be  in  a  holyelluva- 
mess  if  they  did. — Uncle  Eph. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  y  a  un  pared  a  la  Stylus.  Le  critique 
de  mon  oeuvre  est  superbe. — Igor  Stravinsky. 

Next  to  the  Harvard  Advocate,  We  like  the  Holy  Cross 
Purple  best. — Holy  Cross  Purple. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  The  Stylus  should  be  outlawed  as  a 
frightful  example  of  bourgeois  propaganda  intended  to  deceive 
the  proletariat.  It  is  an  organ  of  the  bosses  against  the  worker. — 
Josef  Stalin. 

The  place  that  the  legitimate  stage  has  held  for  the  last 
few  centuries  for  the  entertainment  of  people  seems  about  to 
go  the  way  of  all  good  things  when  immortality  and  ultra¬ 
realism  start  to  creep  in.  The  same  applies  to  The  Stylus. — 
The  Boston  College  Heights. 

I  think  The  Stylus  is  swell. — A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 

A  Stylus  is  nice.  Nice  is  a  Stylus  and  very,  very  nice  is  a 
nice  Stylus.  He  did  not  like  Stylus  because  he  was  gray,  a 
pretty  man.  This  is  this. — Gertrude  Stein. 

The  Stylus  is  too  high-hat.  It  should  get  down  to  earth 
and  treat  of  common  things. 

(This  criticism  came  in  its  identical  form  from  both  “The  Hound  and 
Horn”  and  Edgar  Guest.) 

And  for  those  nasty  people  that  edit  The  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  Stylus,  the  bird-lovers  of  America  should  have  only  the 
strongest  condemnation. — Our  Feathered  Friends. 

Oh,  I’m  all  aflibbered  abouten  a  Stylus.  Madamagut !  Latin 
me  that  my  Chestnut  Hill  scholards,  out  of  your  Eryian  into 
our  Sanscreed. — James  Joyce. 

Stylus,  jag  ilska  dig ! — Greta  Garbo. 

(Note:  this  does  not  mean,  "Ay  tank  Ay  go  home  now.”  Trans.) 

The  bulk  of  what  appears  in  The  Stylus  is  well  worth  its 
salt.  I  haven’t  seen  such  efficient  work  since  I  worked  on  the 
San  Francisco  Call. — Magruder  Maury. 
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By  far  the  most  deplorable  rubbish  that  has  come  to  our 
office  this  year  is  The  Boston  College  Stylus.  It  is  a  consum¬ 
mate  example  of  Yankee  stupidity. — The  McMaster  Monthly. 

Them’s  pooty  swell  fellas  that  do  The  Stylus.  Bimeby  I 
write  you  again. — Joe  LaPorte. 

I  like  The  Stylus.  But  as  the  feller  says — “You  scratch 
my  back  and  I’ll  scratch  yours.” — Alfred  E.  Smith. 

For  plain,  red-blooded,  two-fisted  entertainment  we  read 
The  Stylus. — The  Elks  Magazine. 

It’s  bully.  After  a  hard  chase  on  a  frosty  morning,  what  is 
more  pleasant  than  to  come  into  the  warm  sitting-room  of  the 
Club,  to  find  Meadows,  faithful  to  the  last,  ready  with  a  sip  of 
something  strengthenin’,  and  a  Stylus  waiting  to  be  read. — 
Chestnut  Hill  Beagle  Hunt  Association. 

At  the  delightful  tea  dance  given  at  the  Chilton  Club  hier 
soir  in  honor  of  Miss  Barbara  Saltonstall,  charming  debutante 
daughter  of  the  Robert  Burpingham  Saltonstalls  of  Beacon 
Street.  I  observed  the  lovely  Barbara  curled  up  in  a  sheltered 
nook  behind  some  palms,  smoking  a  cigar  and  reading  The 
Stylus. — Peter  Faneuil. 

Next  to  the  Holy  Cross  Purple,  we  like  The  Stylus  best. — 
The  Holy  Cross  Purple. 

Note.  The  Stylus  expects  within  a  short  time  to  be  the  only  College 
journal  in  the  United  States  which  is  contesting  thirty-four  libel  suits  simul¬ 
taneously. 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 


I 


Sltjr  loaton  iE  totting  ©ranampt 


Today’s  Truth  ❖  Tomorrow’s  Trend 


There  are  two  ways  of  getting  an 
education  in  Boston:  One  is  by 
reading  the  Boston  Transcript; 
the  other  is  by  not  reading  the 
Boston  Transcript. 


FRESHMAN  PROM 

MAY  12 

HOTEL  SOMERSET 
Louis  XIV  Ballroom 


317 
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*<9o  Stylus  ’Traders: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  33SS-33S6 


are  you  attending 

the  sophomore  promenade? 

it  should  not  be  missed 

april  28 

chamber  of  commerce 
music  by  ruby  newman 

supper  dance 


319 


THE  MAY  STYLUS 

NEXT  MONTH 

FINAL  ISSUE 


A  Note  on  Newman 

Charles  F.  Donovan 


Across  the  River 

Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 

Three  Summers 

Mehevi  O’Rioner 

American  Fantasy 

Henry  G.  Beauregard 

and  other 
Features 


*K 


